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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


RADIO TALKS IN GREYMOUTH 
EILEEN WEBSTER 


1. THE LIBRARY AS IT IS 


It Is just two years since library service was discussed from this station. 
I had then been only a few months in Greymouth, but I can say, with all 
sincerity, that I have found no reason to alter the favourable judgement 
that I had then already made of the reading public here. 

By courtesy of the management of 3YZ I have again been allowed two 
brief talks from this station. I intend tonight to discuss the library as it is, 
and next Monday, the library as we hope it will be if the people of Grey- 


We print here the text of two talks given from Station 3YZ in June, 1950, by 
Miss Webster, who is Librarian of the Greymouth Public Library (Library 
School, 1947). It should perhaps be explained that the Public Library was burnt 
down some three years ago, and that the Borough Council is considering plans 
for a new building. 
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mouth are willing to take advantage of all the study relating to library 
service that has been undertaken in recent years both in this country and 
in England and the United States. 

When I say ‘the library as it is’, I have no intention of dwelling on its 
shortcomings. Of these I am only too painfully aware, but I do believe that 
this gangling, somewhat grubby and untidy youngster that we are trying 
to raise has some very good qualities which can be developed. It will 
require much patience to eliminate some of its faults, but I do feel con- 
fident that if we could once get it well dressed we should re-establish its 
rightful place in the life of the town and it would develop into useful and 
happy maturity. 


THE LIBRARY'S SERVICES 


We still find that many of our readers, to say nothing of the public at 
large, are unaware of what the library has to offer them. We have a 
reasonable number of books in our own stock, ranging through all types 
of fiction to travel, history, biography, mining, building, carpentry, 
gardening and science, to psychology and philosophy. All these are 
supplemented by permanent loans from the County Library Service, but, 
in addition, we have through the Country Library Service and the inter- 
loan system the means of borrowing any worthwhile book in the country. 
And I mean that literally. Except for certain rare or out-of-print volumes, 
we can ask for any book possessed by any other library from North Cape 
to the Bluff. This service we can use quite freely. Last year we borrowed 
526 volumes in this way. We had a book on the diseases of tomato plants 
from the Wellington Public Library, and another from the same library 
on Elizabethan music. We had information on the poetry of T. S. Eliot 
from Auckland University College, a periodical article on humidity in 
coal mines from the Otago School of Mines—and so on. 

Material received direct from the Country Library Service included 
innumerable books on house planning and boat building. A local hair- 
dresser sought instructions for tinting hair, one country resident intends 
installing his own domestic power plant from information he has received, 
and another asked for books on sawmilling machinery. Several owners of 
coastal fishing vessels have received books on navigation, and a student 
of architecture has had considerable assistance. 

There are some requests that we have failed to satisfy. We do not 
promise to obtain trivial biographies or light travel, but, generally 
speaking, the non-fiction resources of the country are at your disposal. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, there is a time lag. A subject request—that is, 
a request for a book on a particular topic, such as archery, child psy- 
chology or the care of race horses—can usually be filled fairly quickly, 
but if the request is for some specific book the response is not, unfortu- 
nately, always so prompt. Every such request must be carefully checked 
in the Cumulative Book Index, that is a series of indexes which lists by 
author, title and subject every book published in the English language. 
Our library possesses these indexes as far back as 1938, but the process 
of checking is a tedious one, and libraries, like so many other institutions, 
are very short-staffed. That need not, however, deter anyone from asking 
for a book that he really wants. The librarian’s chief interest is in 
satisfying an actual need, and though sometimes a difficult request does 
get shelved, we cling to the hope that our readers will agree that if a fF 
book is worth reading it is worth waiting for. 
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Occasionally we try to cater specially for one particular group of 
readers. We obtain from the Country Library Service a loan collection 
of fifty to sixty books on some particular subject. In the past year we have 
had collections on stamp collecting, mountaineering, women in history, 
hobbies for men, boat building, and probably most popular of all, an 
excellent group of books on photography. We have at present a small 
loan of books on industrial relations (these were to have linked up with 
the Adult Education School which had unfortunately to be cancelled), 
and a splendid collection on house planning and interior decorating. 


Cost AND VALUE 


Now it has often been maintained that the library is an expensive 
service—but is it? You have, within the borough, three secondary schools 
and six primary schools. I hestitate to estimate the cost of staffing and 
maintaining these institutions, but if the work that they are doing is not 
to be wasted it must be followed up by the public library, which must of 
necessity be, for the majority of people, the chief means of furthering 
their education. And these educational needs must be developed if people 
are to remain free in a world where totalitarianism, in some form or 
another, is always threatening to raise its head. I would maintain that, 
in this respect, a good library is even more important than a university. 
Too often students fall victims to professor worship, but free access to 
books helps them to arrive by reason and judgment at their own decisions. 

Then a good library can attract people with special aptitudes—a 
wood carver, a musician, a writer. It can give a service to commerce and 
industry. How often does a business man say, ‘Oh, I never read a book, 
and I get by.’ But what about the people who designed his motor-car, 
the people who worked out the formule for the manufacture of those 
synthetic silks on which he makes such handsome profits, the architect 
who designed his house—all these have a very real need for books. And 
if some people are content to go on picking the brains of others, the 
need for books, an ever increasing need in this competitive world, still 
exists, and it is dangerous for even one little corner of one small country 
to be content to export all its natural resources without doing something 
to establish either a cultural background or a secondary industrial growth. 

Nearly three thousand borrowers, or well over one in three of the 
total population of the town, now use the library. I would appeal, 
therefore, to those people who have made specific use of our books, 
those who have been enabled to develop some special talent or interest, 
or who have found it useful in their daily work, to advertise this fact 
as widely as possible. It would be foolish of me to try to persuade the 
public that our library is all that it should be. I, as librarian, know better 
than anybody else how often it fails to meet a legitimate need, but I do 
maintain that, with the active support of the people, it could be developed 
into something that would be a very real asset to the community. 


Il. THE LIBRARY IN THE FUTURE 


Last week I mentioned that I would talk about the library, here in 
Greymouth, as we hope it will be. Now I want to make it quite clear 
that I am not attempting to forecast any decisions that it is in the province 
of the Borough Council to make; all I wish to do is to interpret the needs 
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of the town from a librarian’s point of view. There are many aspects of 
finance and general policy, outside my province, which must be considered 
before it is decided how many of these needs can reasonably be filled. 
All I wish to do is to make sure that the public in general is aware of 
these needs, and aware of modern trends in library development. Above 
all, I want people to realize that progress in library planning within the 
next few years promises to be very great. While the population does not 
at present give any indication of growing rapidly, library service will 
branch out in many directions. Libraries in the larger towns have already 
valuable collections of recorded music, art prints, maps, microfilm and 
documentary films. Within a few years these will be necessary even in a 
town of this size. So let us realize that we are building not for the present 
but for thirty, forty or fifty years to come. Let us not from a sense of 
false economy construct something that, within five years, will already 
be inadequate, and within ten years will require costly alterations and 
additions. 

Now will listeners throw aside all preconceived ideas they may have 
had of architectural monuments, with Carnegie Free Library, or Corona- 
tion Memorial, or some such legend emblazoned over the entrance, with 
dusty badly-lighted book stacks and sepulchral newspaper rooms, and 
large ‘Silence’ and ‘No Smoking’ notices just to ward off the few hardy 
spirits who have ventured past the forbidding exterior. Some of you who 
knew the library before the fire, three years ago, saw how pleasant a 
transformation could be worked in even an old building. 


PLANNING A NEW BUILDING 

We have an opportunity now of constructing a type of building 
which can mark an entirely new development in library architecture. 
Now, when I say something entirely new, I do not mean extravagant 


and expensive. Elaborate fittings and decorations are unnecessary—the 
simpler the better. The old idea of library planning was to build from 
the outside in, to plan what the architect thought was a pleasant-looking 
exterior, and then fit in the working parts. The modern library is planned 
from the inside out. The planner sits down and thinks, not of what he 
wants his library to look like, but of what he wants it to do. 

Now, we want it first of all to attract readers. Strangely enough, 
people are still frightened of public libraries. All right—let them see that 
the people who use the library are the same kind of people as themselves. 
Let us build the library right on the street level, let us put in a plate-glass 
window, a shop front, so that they can see what is going on inside. Let 
them see a bright, roomy, attractive interior, with plenty of displays, 
shelf notices and other guides to readers; let the library literally and 
figuratively put its goods in the shop window. If people see displayed books 
on poultry raising, furniture renovation, lathe-work and automobile 
engineering, they will be encouraged to ask for books on pyrotechnics, 
factory management or native problems in Uganda. They will lose that 
awkwardness about asking for what appears to them some piece of odd 
or strange information. 

We need seating accommodation for those who wish to sit and browse 
for a while, or to do some quick reference work, but the atmosphere 
need not be hushed and silent. We want the library to be a welcoming 
and friendly place, so right at the back we could build three or four 
carrels, or little private studies, where people who really want to con- 
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centrate can do so in perfect quietness. We feel that these would fill a 
very real need for university students and for others preparing for 
examinations. It is important that those who have initiative enough to seek 
higher qualifications in whatever career they have chosen should be 
attracted to the town and that every facility should be given them. 

We'll place the desk in such a position that it won't appear to dominate 
the whole library, and we'll have it near the work room, so that books 
may be taken through quickly for carding and no precious staff time 
wasted. I think borrowers would be surprised if they realized how much 
work does go on behind the scenes in the library. Actually, the work 
room needs to be planned as carefully as the modern kitchen, so as to 
ensure the maximum economy of time and effort. 


A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


Let us think of the children’s room in the same terms as we think 
of the adult section. I wish the public could realize how great is the need 
for a children’s service, and how frustrating and yet at the same time 
how encouraging it is to see a crowd of children clustered round our 
present limited collection. Those who know the library may be amazed 
to learn that from that tiny collection well over a thousand books are 
issued each month, and twice this number would go out if only we had 
the books to offer. Besides books, and more books, the children need 
seating where they can sit and browse just as their elders do. We have 
had several instances lately where children have had school projects that 
necessitated consulting the library. They cannot do any writing there, so 
we have had to issue suitable books to the first comers, and the rest have 
gone away empty-handed. A well-equipped children’s library offers 
marvellous opportunities for book talks, school visits, story hours, 
special exhibits, in just all forms of education in the proper use of books. 
And if only the public realized how eager these children are for books of 
every kind, picture books, fairy tales, hobbies, geography, and especially 
books on all aspects of local history and of New Zealand nature study, 
they would be anxious to put the children’s library on a proper footing. 

I could spend so much time on this project, for which I have a strange 
affection, but time is limited. One aspect I must mention, however, is 
the possibility of a regional library scheme. Again, let me emphasize the 
fact that | am expressing only a personal opinion, but it does seem that 
the tendency is towards the decentralization of the work of the Country 
Library Service. That means that /arger stocks of CLS books would be 
deposited here in Greymouth, from where outlying districts would be 
served. Again, it is not in my province even to hazard a guess at when 
this regional set-up will take place, or what form it will take. All I can 
say is that I believe it would be a wonderful asset, not only to the town, 
but to the whole of the Coast, and that we should provide space so that 
we can accommodate it as the opportunity offers. 

A tentative plan embodying these ideas, and brimming over with 
many others I haven't had time to mention, has been prepared by 
Mr O'Reilly of the National Library Service. It may require courage to 
put it into operation, but I have no hesitation in saying I believe whatever 
money the citizens invest in it would pay handsome dividends in the 
general progress of the town, and would help put Greymouth on the map. 
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THE GENERAL TRAINING 
COURSE 


AN NZLA ACHIEVEMENT 
SADIE M. FOOTE 


Tue General Training Course is a part of the revolution in library service 
which began in New Zealand in the “thirties, and which can be traced back, 
in large part, to the wise generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in taking key persons away for up-to-date training. 

When the librarians who trained overseas under Carnegie Fellowships 
returned to New Zealand, for the most part their viewpoint was national, 
not local. They were out to raise the standard of libraries, to improve the 
training and status of librarians throughout the whole country. They did 
not hope to be efficient in a vacuum. We can never be thankful enough that 
it was so, nor honour sufficiently those of them whose efforts to that end 
have been persistent and unflagging. The ‘reformers’, and others of like 
mind, were well aware that little could be done for libraries in New Zealand 
until there were enough people with a modicum of training in the country. 

What was the situation that faced them? The Munn-Barr report had 
said, “With occasional exceptions, such as Hawera, the librarians of the 
small town libraries are entirely without training.’ Affairs were little better 
in the larger centres. Some city libraries required matriculation for staff 
appointment, others did not. A few assistants sought to equip themselves 
by taking the examinations of the Library Association, London. Chief 


librarians gave what training they could, but even then there was a great 
disparity of standards, and no integration. Obviously the situation was 
deplorable and chaotic. 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE ASSOCIATION 


What was to be done? At first there were several local attempts at 
training. Then, at the 1937 conference, a Committee on Training was set 
up. It was particularly active, and by the end of the year copies of its 
report had been circulated to branches for consideration. In its final form 
the report was submitted to Council in October, 1938. As the recom- 
mendations of the committee involved considerable expense, Council 
decided to postpone judgement until the result was known of an appeal 
which was then being made to the Carnegie Corporation. 

The CCNY again was generous, and Miss E. J. Carnell was appointed 
Liaison Officer between the Association and the Country Library Service. 
Training Committee, reconstituted in 1939, was instructed to collaborate 
with her in formulating a working scheme of library training on the lines 
laid down in the appeal to the CCNY, but as Miss Carnell did not arrive in 
New Zealand until December, 1939, affairs were temporarily at a stand- 
still. When she did arrive, she had much to say on training, and said it with 
the clarity, felicity and pungency that we came to expect of her. At the 
1940 conference she described and compared the systems in vogue in 
Britain and America. | like to remember that she affirmed, ‘As regards 
technical qualifications, there is a lot to be said for getting them while 


Miss Foote is Reference Librarian at the Dunedin Public Library, holds the 
General Training Certificate, and attended the Library School in 1948. 
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actually working.’ She found, however, that in England there was far too 
high a proportion of young, and hence cheap, assistants. ‘In a sound 
system the number of juniors employed who are encouraged to qualify 
themselves for higher posts should not be more than, allowing for wastage, 
there are likely to be senior posts available in the future.’ 

In the November issue of New Zealand Libraries, Miss Carnell listed 
four suggestions which had been made to her with regard to training in 
New Zealand, and pointed out that it was impossible to make a decision 
until a definite syllabus had been approved.* Meantime she had drafted a 
scheme for general training; it was submitted to branches and to individuals 
for comment, and discussed fully at the Assistants’ Session of the 1941 
conference. As I remember it, we were over and again asked to express 
ourselves on the matter of training. If policy has in any way erred, it is not 
through failing to take each man’s censure. 

All this time, New Zealand Libraries showed signs of the training 
ferment. Instructional articles continued, overseas trainees recounted their 
experiences. Mr F. A. Sandallt and Mr H. G. Millert, both university 
librarians, expressed themselves strongly against university control of a 
New Zealand course of training. Both were fully conscious of the issues 
involved, and both gave reasons for their stand which seem to me operative 
today. 


THe Course Gets UNDER Way 


The final syllabus and conditions of training were approved in Novem- 
ber, 1941, and thereafter published in New Zealand Libraries.§ The course 
was to be under the control of the Association. There were to be two parts, 
five sections (to be exact six sections, but there was a option in the second 
part). The first two sections constituted the syllabus for the General 
Certificate, the last three that for the Diploma. The Association was never 
able to conduct the Diploma course, and it was because two groups of 
students had embarked on their training expecting to be able to go on to 
higher studies that, in 1948 and 1949, the Library School was opened to 
those of their number who had gained the General Certificate and were 
approved by the Selection Committee. 

The keynote of the course was struck in the descriptive notes: “The 
primary object of this syllabus is not to set up a system of examinations 
but to provide a course of training.” One had to observe, do projects, 
examine critically the technique of one’s own library. Its ‘actuality’ has 
been, and is, one of the great merits of the General Training Course. 

Miss Carnell was asked early in 1942 to write the first part of the corres- 
pondence course, and in August of that year forty-two students began to 
train under six tutors.I| Miss Carnell had been faced with an extremely 
difficult problem. There was a huge variation of opportunity and attain- 
ment among the candidates. On the one hand there were assistants with 
several years’ experience in urban libraries, and, in some cases, university 
education; on the other hand there were the librarians of small libraries 
struggling along without bibliographical tools or any other means of 
information and instruction. To make the course stimulating and profit- 
able for the one group, while keeping it possible for the other, would have 


*New Zealand Libraries 4:41 N °40. 

+New Zealand Libraries 3:141 Jl °40. 

tNew Zealand Libraries 4:30 O °40. 

§ New Zealand Libraries 5:101-113 D °41. 

\i1The course for the Children’s Librarian’s Certificate had begun in June of the 
previous year. 
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taxed anyone’s ingenuity. As one of the original forty-two, I should like to 
pay my tribute to the masterly way in which Miss Carnell achieved her 
object. Her notes, re-edited and adapted, were published by Grafton in 
1947, under the title Library Administration. Others, too, wrote lively and 
interesting papers for the course, notably Miss M. Campbell, Miss A. 
Minchin, Mr C. W. Collins and Mrs J. Munro. Then, in the background, 
were the indefatigable tutors, adding onerous duties to their busy lives. 
Sometimes the machine slowed down: the wonder is that it went at all. 

At first a certain number of students were allotted to each tutor, but in 
1944 the work began to be divided by subject. This seems to me a much 
superior arrangement, and has allowed the distribution of valuable mimeo- 
graphed notes. In passing, however, | must remark that I shall never cease 
to be grateful to the tutor | had for the first part of the course, nor to 
marvel at the pains he took. Another improvement, in my opinion, is the 
giving of relative merit symbols to papers. We, the guinea-pigs, received 
only comments. 

Two other points should perhaps be mentioned before we leave this 
historical sketch, the object of which has been to clear away misunder- 
standings and to give the background to young assistants struggling with 
their monthly assignments. The first is that it has been found impracticable. 
in the meantime, to have a full-time tutor-organizer for the General 
Training Course. The second is that the NZLA has approached the Library 
Association, London, with the request that our General Training Certifi- 
cate be recognized in Great Britain as a qualification for registration as a 
Chartered Librarian. The request has been refused, although the LA has 
subsequently accepted our certificate as equivalent to the Entrance 
Examination. Naturally this is a matter for regret and concern to New 
Zealand librarians. In May, 1945, Mrs Joyce Monro had compared the 
two courses: “On the surface there seems little difference between the two 


syllabi, but the Training Course has aimed at providing training suitable 
to New Zealand conditions. And there are two important differences which 
make the New Zealand course more valuable. The first of these is that is is 
not an examination, but a course of training . . . The second is that a 
reading record takes the place of a paper on the history of English liter- 
ature. ..'* 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


In 1946 the School started. The Association had shown its usual 
praiseworthy flair for squeezing every drop of advantage out of every 
opportunity which offered! At the beginning of 1945 an ambitious 
Planning Committee had hoped that a school, for the preliminary period 
at least, would meet the following needs: the tutoring of the Genera! 
Training Course and the writing of the sections for the Diploma; intensive 
short course for librarians of small country libraries; training for special 
librarianship and for librarians in charge of school and children’s libraries. 

The full programme has proved impossible with the present small staff 
and cramped quarters. That the Director and her assistants have been 
able to achieve so much must entitle them to our admiration. Short courses 
have been given to special groups, and now, somehow, General Training 
Course people are being fitted in. Truly wonderful, but where? 

Comparisons are generally odious, but it may be profitable to say one 
or two things in view of certain misapprehensions which seem to exist.+ 
As one who has taken both courses, I should say that all topics treated in 
*New Zealand Libraries 8:63-4 My °45. 
+See New Zealand Libraries 11:162 Jl °48. 
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the General Training Cours2 are studied much more fully at the School, 
with the possible exception of ‘The Book’ (typography, etc.). In addition, 
many subjects are taught which are not touched on in the Training Course. 
In the latter there is nothing comparable to the excellent series of lectures 
by specialists on the literature of their own subjects. Graduates are expected 
to know and to be capable of judging books! The School course inculcates 
a knowledge of libraries at the national and international level, covering 
different types of library and different library systems. Thus a greater 
breadth of vision is fostered than is usual in assistants who have gained all 
their experience in one or two libraries, or with one or two book stocks. 

On the other hand, the strength of the General Training Course is that 
theory and practice are wedded as fast as book and bell can bind them. 
A holder of the General Training Certificate who has in addition a thorough 
general education, including preferably some university study, habits of 
wide reading, and experience with a good book stock under a progressive 
chief librarian, can be a very good person indeed. Moreover, mere certifi- 
cation—of any kind—is only part of the story. So much depends on 
personal qualities. He or she may be, in addition, practical, observant, 
able to work harmoniously with others and to organize people as people 
and not as units, to meet the public with tact, understanding and courtesy. 
In a few cases these desiderata obtain, and the people concerned are among 
the best public librarians in the counrty. Unfortunately, there is a wide 
variation of opportunity and attainment among the holders of the Certifi- 
cate. From the beginning it has been the policy to make allowances for 
those working by themselves and without adequate bibliographical tools. 
The time has now possibly come for GTC passes to be graded, as a spur to 
students and as a guide to employing authorities. 


THe DEMAND FOR TRAINED LIBRARIANS 

In the remarks that follow I am setting aside entirely the university and 
special libraries, and the National Library Service, which, as Mr Wylie 
pointed out last month, has many public library functions. Public libraries 
are offering the work and the salaries for only a limited number of Library 
School graduates. It is my opinion that at present a city library is well 
staffed with five or six assistants of Library School calibre, and five or six 
times that number of good GTC assistants or potential GTC holders. 
The same proportion could obtain in the smalier towns. No strict division 
of staff into professional and clerical seems to me possible—or desirable— 
at the moment. The position may change if regionalization develops. The 
point of all this is that there is room in public libraries for both types of 
trainee. We need both. Both are valuable, and we should do what we can to 
establish status and prospects for both. Mr John Harris, in his extremely 
capable article on training policy published in December, 1948*, pointed 
out that the School was gaining for the profession a number of fine and 
much-needed recruits. | would not dispute that. However, I think we 
should ask ourselves if we are not also discouraging desirable recruits of 
another kind. 

To conclude, I think the Association was right to initiate a New Zealand 
course of training. I'm glad it was not a mere examination hurdle. In my 
opinion, it was wise to substitute a reading record for an elementary 
examination in English literature. To me it seems also that the School is a 
great asset, and that there is room for the two types of training, side by 
side. Such have been the decisions of the past. | hope the decisions of the 
future may be equally happy, equally realistic. But that is up to us! 


*New Zealand Libraries 11:273-7 D *48. 
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SOME GENERAL TRAINING 
COURSE STATISTICS 


Two hundred and fifty-one students have embarked on the General 
Training Course in the eight courses which have been completed. Sixty- 
three have been awarded the Certificate. That is one of the most interesting 
facts shown by the summary of admissions and passes given below: 


No. Passed Passed Passed Certifi- 
Course admitted Part I The Cat. & cates 


Book Classn. Awarded 
18 17 16 
4 2 2 
14 13 12 
14 13 10 
> 12 8 


26 21 
16 8 


CADULRWN— 


Total, courses 
1-8 104 82 
Per cent ; f 414 
“~: ; 
10 


There is a slight overlap in those figures, caused by students being 


transferred from one course to another, but it would not be enough 
seriously to affect the proportions. 


CERTIFICATE HOLDERS 


The following table shows where the successful sixty-three were working 
when they started the course, and where they are now: 


At present employed in 
Started 
course Public | Univer-| Govt. | Other Left 
when NLS libraries} sity | Depts. lidrarics library TOTAI 
working in libraries | work 


NLS I 








Public 
libraries 
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libraries 








libraries 
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Summarized, the totals 
LOCATION WHEN PRESENT 
STARTED COURSE LOCATION 
. Per cent No. Per cent 

NLS = gh i “e 8 42.7 
Public libraries a ee , 38. 
University libraries he a ; r 
Government departments it : Zz 
Other libraries .. oa a ‘ 
Left library work = “2: 30. 





TOTAL .. se a 100.0 100.0 


Of the twenty-three who started the course while working in public 
libraries, and who are still working in public libraries, no fewer than 19 
are in the same libraries in which they started; four have moved on to 
other libraries. Of the total twenty-four who now work in public libraries, 
8 work in one library, 5 in another, 2 in another, and the remaining 9 each 
work in a different library. 


PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATIONS 


MAVIS PEAT 


THE SEMINAR for Children’s Librarians at the 1950 conference recom- 
mended to Council that the local and national Federations of Parent- 
Teacher Associations be approached with a view to co-operation with 
children’s librarians, especially in making children’s literature of a good 
standard better known. It is probably as well, therefore, for members of 
the NZLA to know what these organizations are. 

A Parent-Teacher Association is formed for the mutual interest of 
parents and teachers in the welfare of children. More often than not 
teachers are the first people with whom parents will discuss the reading 
problems of their children; therefore it is the responsibility of teachers 
to become aware of the maximum library service available, and equally 
it is the responsibility of librarians to have constant contact with teachers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations in their own areas. 

Individual Parent-Teacher Associations, however, must necessarily 
remain parochial in their endeavours, which allows for tremendous 


Miss Peat is Children’s Librarian, Auckland Public Libraries, and holds the 
NZLA Children’s Librarian’s Certificate. 
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difference in degrees of useful attainment—the inevitable outcome of all 
endeavour based on personal enthusiasm. The linking-up of Parent- 
Teacher Associations through the formation of national and local federa- 
tions, with powers of representation to educational and government 
bodies, gives the Associations an influential status in the community. 

The three main objects of a Federation were quoted in the publication, 
The Auckland Parent-Teacher—1949, as follows: 1, To promote the 
welfare of children and young people; 2, To foster the growth of Parent- 
Teacher Associations; 3, To promote a better understanding by the 
public generally of the aims and purposes of true education and the 
value of education in the community. In Auckland, for example, the 
local Federation attacked the problem of leisure-time activities of youth, 
and its meetings on this subject resulted in the subsequent formation of 
the Metropolitan Youth Service, which undertakes to help all youth 
organizations in every sphere of activity. 

With the existence of Federations covering fairly wide areas there is 
opportunity for the circulation of news sheets and other publications 
among parents and teachers—in fact, to the community as a whole. In 
New Zealand, most articles on children’s literature have appeared only 
in professional journals such as National Education, and the teaching 
profession is the only section of the community which has had the oppor- 
tunity to become fully aware of what is offering to-day in children’s 
reading. 

It would seem that a unified effort is needed if we are to approach 
the Federations to get them to co-operate with libraries in making 
children’s literature of a good standard better known amongst the general 
public. Certainly there are many areas in which constant extension work 
is being carried out with educational and community groups, but in the 
overall picture they still remain isolated examples. What, then, should 
be our plan of action? Will it be sufficient to recommend that librarians 
throughout the Dominion intensify their campaign of propaganda directed 
towards local Parent-Teacher Associations, and leave it at that—to 
flourish or become static according to the amount of individual endeavour 
that is put into the work? Personal contact will always be of prime 
importance, of course, but how much more compelling when there is 
authoritative thought and the written word to back it up. Could we not 
offer the Federations a series of articles on children’s reading under the 
sponsorship of either the NZLA or the NLS? Perhaps it could become a 
Schools Section project. 

The Health Department issues articles on health instruction for the 
general public; surely the question of children’s reading is also of national 
importance. How many New Zealand parents realize that their children 
may have access to books from the age of three years? In the main, 
only those who have discovered the public library through their older 
children’s membership or through parents who are enthusiastic members 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. Most heartening, too, would be the 
thought of an enlightened public buying selectively at Christmas and 
birthday time from the very mixed collections of books which continue 
to confront bewildered parents in the book shops. 

These ideas have possibly been carried out in isolated cases, but let 
there be Dominion-wide effort with teachers, librarians and parents all 
uniting to bring children’s books of a good standard to the attention of 
all who deal with children. 
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SELECTING SOCIAL STUDIES 
BOOKS FOR USE 


A. M. DAVIDSON 


lr PRIMARY and post primary pupils are to derive the maximum benefit 
from Social Studies text books, or those on any other subject, the selection 
should be made in accordance with the capacity and tastes of the pupil. 
In advocating such a policy, | am not supporting soft pedagogics; the 
palatability of books, as well as meals, depends upon how they are served. 
Too often the average adult is inclined to overlook the fact that he or she 
was once a child and thought as a child. Since the turn of the century, 
thousands of pounds have been spent, with the best of intentions, on 
books written by people who did not know children, books which, if read, 
were read only by the intellectually precocious minority, and were later 
left to moulder on the shelves, unwept, unhonoured and unsung. If the 
books selected by the teacher or librarian to supplement class lessons are 
to be spared such a fate, important general principles must be imple- 
mented. But, in all this, | am not advocating books lacking depth of 
treatment; for the demands of both depth and interest can be met by a 
skilful author addressing himself to a juvenile aduience. Heavenly wisdom 
can be wrapped up in homely parables. 

The language of the book should be such that the significance of the 
words is readily grasped by the average child, because the majority of the 
pupils of our schools are of average intelligence. There should be a personal 
appeal which implies that the author, like the late Sir James Barrie, is 
gifted with sympathetic skill. In common with the vast majority of adults, 
children are realists, so that, if the narrative pulsates with human life and 
the pen pictures are in bold relief, their interest is intensified, the mental 
images are stronger, and the ultimate aim (the power to retain the thought 
content in the memory) is enchanced. Running through the book there 
should be an easily discernable theme or thread which integrates the 
chapters or sections, and which is not cluttered up with so much detail that 
the average reader loses his way in the wood. A well written book is, 
inter alia, one which can be easily summarized. 

The nature of the print is an important item; it should be bold and 
clear. It is my considered opinion, based upon long experience with 
youngsters of all ages, that it is a sin to place in the hands of a child a book 
written in small print, the reading of which may impair his eyesight for the 
rest of his life. . 

Books selected for the Infant Department and the classes of the Junior 
Division should be amply illustrated in colour. It is well to bear in mind 
that, during these formative years, the teacher is responsible. for the 
cultivation of literary tastes and the formation of attitudes that will, for 
good or ill, have a lasting effect on the child’s future educational career, : 
within and without the school walls. * 


Mr Davidson is Principal of the Macandrew Intermediate School, Dunedin. 


*Mr Davidson is compiling a list to illustrate his points; we hope to print it in 
a future number of New Zealand Libraries—Eb. 
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ALLOWANCES FOR QUALIFICATIONS 
IN LOCAL BODY AWARDS 
H. 0. ROTH 


WHILE preparing material for a talk at the Salaries session at this year’s 
conference, | was struck by the wide discrepancies in allowances paid by 
local authorities for library qualifications. I referred to this in my address, 
and I have since been asked by Council to prepare a more detailed report. 

The information here presented is taken almost entirely from the 
published awards currently in force. It will be appreciated that these are 
the minimum conditions enforced by law, and that some authorities may 
conceivably pay higher allowances to some or all of their staff. Not all 
public libraries are covered by awards, and not all awards are up-to-date. 
This explains several important omissions from my figures. 


Here then are the results of my survey: 


1. LIBRARIES PAYING ALLOWANCES 
Most libraries pay ‘allowances for the purpose of encouraging officers 
to qualify.” The following are the scales for library qualifications: 
Wha- Auck- One- Hamil- Northern- Well- Canter- 
nga- land hunga ton Ind. Dist. ington bury (ex- 
rei (i.e., Auck. cept Chch. 


Prov.) and Timaru) 
LA (LONDON) 


Entrance £21 
Registration 


Specialists’ Cert. 

Final 
NZLA 

Gen. Training Cert. 20* 

Children’s Librarians’ 

Cert. 

NZ LiBprary SCHOOL 

Certificate | 

Diploma a 
LONDON SCHOOL OF | oa 


| tion 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
Diploma 100 100 


These allowances are usually payable only to employees on the general 
scale—in Auckland to officers with a maximum of up to £485, in Hamilton 


Mr Roth is Head of the Catalogue Section, NLS, and is convener of the 
Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications Committee of the NZLA. 
Library School, 1947. 


*£7 10s. for Part I and £12 10s. for Part II. 
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to officers on a salary of less than £425. Where officers have acquired two 
or more qualifications, they are entitled to the higher allowance only, but 
in Wellington they may accumulate allowances to a maximum of £30. 

In the Auckland Public Library the allowance is payable on the Ist 
January, Ist April, Ist July or Ist October next following the last day on 
which the employee sits the examination, in Onehunga from the Ist April 
following, and in Wellington only after completion of twelve months’ 
service. 

Usually there is also a provision that the employee has to be engaged 
on work covered by the qualification. To quote from one award: ‘The 
holder of a full pass for Library Certificate transferred from library to 
general officer duties would cease to qualify for the benefits of this clause 
until again employed in library duties.” 


2. LiBRARIES GIVING ADDITIONAL INCREMENTS 


Some libraries encourage their staff to qualify by providing additional 
steps in the general scale. Thus, in the Wellington, Marlborough and 
Nelson district awards (which include Palmerston North, Wanganui and 
Napier, but exclude Wellington City and Lower Hutt) officers who qualify 
for the NZLA General or Children’s Librarians’ Certificates are credited 
with one year’s extra service on completion of the salary year in which 
they obtain the pass. This is the equivalent of an annual payment of about 
£25. On reaching their salary maximum these officers proceed to a further 
increase of £25. 

Similarly, in the Dunedin Public Library, holders of the NZLA General 
Certificate proceed a further step above their scale maximum, and the 
same provision is made for holders of the NZ Library School Diploma 
or Certificate. 


3. LIBRARIES GIVING No FINANCIAL RECOGNITION 


A number of libraries offer no financial encouragement for qualifi- 
cations, at least not in their published awards. In this category belong the 
public libraries of Lower Hutt, Christchurch, Timaru and Invercargill, 
to mention the most important only. 

Two main facts emerge from this tabulation. The value of qualifications 
differs in different parts of the country (it is almost true to say that the 
NZLA General Certificate decreases in value as one proceeds southwards 
from Auckland), and there are still large parts of New Zealand where 
English qualifications are recognized while our own Certificate is ignored. 
Some adjustments are obviously desirable; I hope this article will help 
librarians and employing authorities to remove the anomalies. 





LIBRARIANS’ CONVERSAZIONE 


‘IN THE evening, the members of the association were received by the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress at a conversazione at the Mansion- 
house, which was decorated for the occasion . . . Vocal music was 
performed in the Egyptian-hall by a glee party under the direction of 
Mr W. Coates, and Edison’s latest phonograph was, by favour of Col. 
Gouraud, in operation throughout the evening in the drawing room.’— 
The Times (London), 5th October, 1889, reporting the 12th conference 
of the Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


CHRISTCHURCH 


AT A recent meeting of one of the independent suburban public libraries 
there was considerable criticism by visiting committee members of similar 
libraries and by City Councillors of the efforts of those who are advo- 
cating changes in the Christchurch metropolitan library administration. 
The present system of staffing by voluntary committees was defended, 
and it was stated that the function of the suburban library was to supply 
fiction, leaving non-fiction to the central library. In the opinion of your 
correspondent it should be possible for the interest of the best voluntary 
workers to be retained without it being necessary for Christchurch to 
continue having nearly 20 independent, competing libraries, of which 
scarcely any offer a service which would be recognized as worth the City 
Council subsidy they receive by those who have seen public libraries as 
they can be. 
—New Zealand Libraries 1:2 Ag 37. 


REVIEWS 


WHO USES THE LIBRARY? 


Berelson, Bernard. The library's public. New York, Columbia univ. pr., 1949. 
STATISTICS must satisfy certain criteria if they are to be worth compiling; 
for this discussion these criteria may be taken as being: (1) the statistics 
must be accurate, (2) they must be informative, and (3) they must be 
useful. Mr Berelson’s book (one of the Public Library Inquiry reports) 
is based on statistics; it is ‘an organized summary of all that is now 
scientifically [i.e., statistically] known about the use of the 74,000 public 
libraries in the US, bringing together some hundred studies in the field, 
including a special project of the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan.’ 

The criteria as to whether such a book is worth our reading is similar 
to those given above, i.c., is it soundly compiled, does it tell us something 
we do not know already, and is it applicable to New Zealand conditions? 
To summarize, the main study of this report of the American Public 
Library Inquiry is of who, why, when and how much do people use 
public libraries. Both in its use of other studies and in the special Survey 
Research Center survey there seems to be sufficient awareness of the 
limitations and difficulties in the quantitative measurement of qualitative 
phenomena. But when allowance is made for this, the report contains 
little that an experienced and competent public librarian would not 
already know, for New Zealand and US conditions seem basically similar. 
The main value of the report is in making such facts explicit, such as, for 
instance, that one adult in ten is a ‘real’ user of public libraries, and 
that these users form a ‘self elected elite’. 
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On the other hand, Mr Berelson’s inference that public libraries should 
realize that they are only serving this elite, and should concentrate on 
giving a better service to them, is provocative rather than valid. According 
to the findings of the-same American Public Library Inquiry, the generally 
accepted objectives of public librarians (which probably have some 
similarity with our own) would indicate rather that, insofar as public 
libraries Only serve a small group, they are failing; for the particular 
value of the public library as a social institution is that it should serve 
all those who can read, and not only those who are self-elected by more 
leisure and a higher standard of formal education. 


T. B. O'NEILL 


NEWS AND NOTES 


SIR CECIL LEYS 


Tue death, in June, of Sir Cecil Leys, brought to an end a long and 
valuable participation in the affairs of the public libraries of Auckland. 
A prominent figure in the newspaper world, he was a man of wide cultural 
interests. In particular, he was actively connected with the Leys Institute 
and its development for some forty-five years, the last twenty-six years 
as President of the Committee of Management. Auckland will continue 
to have cause to remember him, for, in 1945, he placed 5,000 shares in 
New Zealand Newspapers, Ltd., in trust for the Institute, of which up 
to 2,500 are to be sold as soon as conditions are suitable, and the proceeds 
used to provide an addition to the Institute’s buildings. The addition, 
when made, will be known as the Hilary Leys Hall or Annexe. 


WAGE FREEZE IN PUBLISHING 


‘AT A meeting of the directors [of Butterworth and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd.] held on May 4, 1950 it was decided to recommend at the annual 
general meeting to be held on May 30, 1950, a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. less tax on the ordinary stock which, together with the interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. less tax already paid, makes 30 per cent. for thé 
year ended December 31, 1949.’—Publishers’ Circular 164:544 My 13 °50. 


LAND OF THE FREE 


Tue ALA Bulletin for May, 1950, reports: ‘Elizabeth Haas, an ALA 
member, was dismissed in March from the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore because of refusal to sign the loyalty oath required of 
Maryland public employees. 

‘Miss Haas served her country as a WAC in the Pacific Theatre of 
Operations and subsequently became a Quaker. When refusing to sign 
Miss Haas stated, in part: ““My objection is not based primarily upon 
the statement [the oath] itself, which contains nothing I could not affirm 
truthfully and without mental reservations . . . On both political and 
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religious grounds this law seems to me to be a positive evil and a denial 
of principles in which I believe most strongly.” 

‘In a statement regretting the dismissal the Board of Governors of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library Staff Association stated: “* . . . No one 
knowing her could ever doubt her forthright loyalty, or her faith in and 
adherence to the democratic way of life . . . Her dismissal offers unhappy 
evidence that the Ober Act, designed to exclude Communists from public 
office, has instead eliminated an honest, able, patriotic citizen from an 
important community service. We are convinced this is a bad law and 
trust that, from this incident, the electorate, recognizing the injustices 
arising from it, will take appropriate action in the referendum this fall.” ° 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


Unesco publications will in future be available from the National Library 
Service, which has been made a depositary library for Unesco material. 


BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO 


A MEETING of the Otago Branch was held on 6th June, at which those 
members who had been present at Conference gave some of their im- 
pressions of that gathering. Branch members were inclined to feel that 
there was not quite the same atmosphere of hospitality as there had been 
in Dunedin last year. 


A meeting designed primarily for school teachers and others interested 
in school libraries was held in the Technical College Library on 12th June. 
Over twenty-five teachers, from both secondary and primary schools, 
were present, as well as the usual fifteen to twenty branch members. The 
speakers were two members of the Technical College staff, Misses Durward 
and Doggart, who are in charge of the College library. The library was 
practically defunct three years ago, when Miss Durward took over, and 
is now being developed. Until this year, there was no time off allowed 


DELI REIR Seen ee 


for teachers engaged in library work, but each now has two free periods J 
a week for this purpose. At first mainly fiction was bought, but the ff 
technical and trades side had to be built up as well. A wider variety of ff 
tastes had to be catered for than in the normal school library, as both FF 
boys and girls attend the College, and many specialized trades are taught FF 


there. A modified Dewey system of classification was used, while fiction 


was also roughly classified into broad groups, and was also subject- $ 
catalogued. Pupils of the College were taught to know and use the library, F 


while classes used it. The total stock was only 3,000 volumes, and most 
of the borrowing is fiction. Ten girls assisted in the library and on the 
picture file. 

The committee of the branch had hoped to arrange a regional week- 
end meeting in August, on the lines of those held by the Palmerston 
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North branch. Circulars were sent to all member libraries in the Otago- 
Southland area, but a very disappointing response was received. Only 
two libraries, Mataura and Oamaru, bothered to reply! In these circum- 
stances, the committee was forced to the reluctant decision to abandon 
the proposal. 

While Miss M. D. Tompkins was in Dunedin in July, the branch 
held an evening function in the Public Library lecture hall which was 
attended by a good number of branch members, although it was regrettable 
that more of the junior members of the branch did not attend. Invitations 
were also sent to members of the Public and University Library com- 
mittees and the executive of the Dunedin Public Library Association, 
and a number of these also attended. Miss Cowey from Oamaru was 
also present. Dunedin Public Library came in for some good publicity 
as a result of the meeting. In the course of her address, Miss Tompkins 
mentioned that in Timaru the local paper had had a good editorial on 
the public library. The editor of the Evening Star, a member of the 
executive of the DPLA, was present at the meeting, and on the Monday 
night his paper carried, in a prominent place with double-column heading, 
an interview with Miss Tompkins, and also had a sub-leader on the 
Public Library. 

Mr Borchardt and Mr Sidey (President of the NZLA and Chairman 
of the Dunedin City Council Library Committee) welcomed Miss 
Tompkins. Mr Sidey said that the solution to the problem of library 
service in New Zealand was not just in doling out money to local bodies. 
This was no good to the smaller ones. Everyone in New Zealand was 
entitled to a minimum standard of library service. A regional service 
seemed a sensible proposition; many books in the Dunedin Public 
Library would be used far more widely if they had a single service in 
Otago. 

Miss Tompkins said she felt she came to Otago unable to tell us 
much. She had come to the same conclusions as the leaders of the NZLA, 
but some people were more inclined to listen to overseas experts rather 
than to their own. The things she had looked for in the libraries of New 
Zealand were their physical set-up, their personnel, the services they 
were giving, and the composition of their library committees. 


Dunedin, she admitted, was an exception, and deserved its description 
of the best library in New Zealand. As far as library buildings were 
concerned, Wellington had a fine building, while other fine ones were 
at Wanganui and Whangarei. She had been disappointed to see so many 
libraries not on the ground floor. The interior arrangement of many 
libraries was poor, and island charging desks were far too common. 


__ The personnel was very uneven; on the whole she felt that New Zealand 
librarians lacked a sense of purpose and had devoted insufficient thought 
to the function of public libraries in a community. 


Book stocks varied considerably; some were good, others poor. 
Sometimes bookshelves were crowded with a lot of dead material which 
library committees were reluctant to allow to be discarded. Again, there 
were times when she felt that there was not much rhyme or reason about 
what went into the rental section in free libraries. 


As far as services were concerned, the usual services were given in 
some cases; but community service—work with other agencies and 
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organizations—was undeveloped in New Zealand. Some libraries were 
beginning to do this kind of work, but to find it regarded in New Zealand 
as unusual was disturbing. 


She found a great difference’ between New Zealand and the United 
States as far as library committees were concerned. Usually the com- 
mittees here were composed entirely of councillors, without any co-opted 
outside members. Wherever there was a good or progressive library in 
New Zealand, she had found a good committee or at least a good com- 
mittee member. She still favoured, however, the addition of co-opted 
members. In some small communities they were doing as much as they 
could, while in others they were rather niggardly. Even if they did their 
best, however, they would not have as good a library as the community 
needed. 


Her feeling was that the time had come to stop talking about free 
(or ‘wholly rate-supported’) versus subscription libraries; this problem 
would solve itself, for free libraries were coming into their own. The 
problem which needed most attention was that of personnel, the key to 
the question of raising the whole standard of librarianship in New Zealand. 
The service given by the CLS did not go far enough; van visits were not 
frequent enough to allow the influence of trained personnel to be felt, 
while it would be a long time before graduates of the Library School 
permeated small libraries, which could not afford their services (although 
some, when they could, would not take them!) 


Miss Tompkins said that she was going to recommend the development 
of regional libraries. The alternative was to multiply the number of CLS 
depots, but then the pattern would remain the same throughout the 
country, while different districts needed different development. Local 
pride led to a desire for autonomy, and it was a good thing to have local 


responsibility in such a matter as library service. The NLS would still 
be needed, but its functions would be different. There were difficulties 
in the way of voluntary co-operation; it had never been successful in the 
United States, and in New York the State had recently created library 
districts and given them aid. 


WELLINGTON 


A SUGGESTION that the Wellington branch should offer its services to the 
Wellington City Librarian (Mr C. S. Perry) in his campaign to make the 
Wellington Public Library free was made at the July meeting by Mr 
H. O. Roth. Mr I. K. MacGregor (chairman) welcomed the suggestion, 
saying that it was time we did something, instead of paying mere lip 
service to the ideal of free library service. Mr Perry, however, expressed 
regret that he had not been consulted on the matter, and outlined those 
sections of the rules of the Association which forbid branches from taking 
any action which might commit the Association in the eyes of the public: 
in this, Mr Alley supported Mr Perry. Mr Roth was quick to point 
out that his suggestion did not involve any independent action on the 
part of the branch, but was simply an offer of services which Mr Perry 
could use as he saw fit. Mr Perry then said that he understood that there 
was in existence a committee of the Association which was supposed to 
be revising the Case for Free Library Service, and that the branch could 
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very well urge Council to prod the committee along. Mr O'Reilly, who 
was convener of the committee in question, said that it had in fact been 
disbanded, because of differences of opinion among its members, and 
because it was thought advisable to await Miss Tompkins’s report. The 
general feeling of the very large meeting seemed to be that the branch 
should await progress and applaud the free library when it eventuated. 


The main item of the evening was an address by Miss M. D. Tompkins, 
in which, although she did not commit herself to concrete proposals 
(which will appear in due course in her report), she surveyed very 
thoroughly New Zealand libraries as she had found them, stressing those 
features which she was not happy about and passing over the virtues 
which we are only too well aware of.* 


*A full report of Miss Tompkins’s address is not printed here, as it would 
duplicate much of the Otago Branch notes printed above—Eb. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


THe list now receives preliminary checking 
by members of the Fiction Committee in the 
Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Lower Hutt 
and Oamaru Public Libraries, as well as by 
Miss K. McCaul, who is NLS specialist in the 
young adult field. The A&B grading has been 
subdivided further to meet difficulties in allo- 
cating this material between the free and rental 
collections. A full statement on the revised 
recommendations should appear next month, 
but the meaning of the new gradings is as 
follows: 

A Standard 

[A] Promising 

A&b Popular—good level of writing 

A&B Popular—medium level of writing 

a&B Popular—satisfactory level of 
writing 
popular—disappointing level 
of writing 
B Popular—stock commercial 

of writing. 


a&b Not 


level 


Relative popularity to be expected in libraries 
carrying out the Fiction Committee’s recom- 
mended policy is indicated by asterisks (nil 
up to three). 


Suitability in young adult collections is 
indicated as follows: 
YU Definitely unsuitable 
YS Suitable for senior 
readers 
YG General suitability 
YJ Suitable for junior intermediate 
readers (or for senior children) 
Exceptional title by this author; 
others usually unsuitable. 


intermediate 


ExT 


1. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS MAINTAINING SATISFACTORY STANDARD 


Ayme, Marcel, 1902-. A. The miraculous 
barber; tr. by Eric Sutton. London, Lane, 
1949. 9s. 6d. Satirical comedy of Paris, 1936, 
the year of the Popular Front and ‘sit down’ 
strikes. A** 

FEIKEMA, Feike Frederick, 1912-. 
chokecherry tree. London, Dobson, 
10s. 6d. [A]*. YU 


A. The 
1948. 


Green, Julian, 1900-. A. If I were you; tr. from 
the French by J. H. F. McEwen. London, 
Eyre, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘ an allegory on the 
old theme of a —_ with the Devil . . . 
—Bookman 2-3-50. A 

Hey, Stefan, 1913-. A. The crusaders. London, 
Cassell, 1950. 15s. A* 


2 TITLES BY UNLISTED AND A&B AUTHORS, OR IMPROVED WORKS BY B AUTHORS 


Crort-Cooxe, Rupert, 1903-. Brass farthing. 
London, Werner Laurie, 1949. 9s. 6d. By 
the author of Wilkie; favourably reviewed. 


MELLOs, Elias (Ilias Venezis, pseud.). Aeolia; 
r. by E. D. Scott-Kilvert. London, Wi!liam 


Campion, 1950. 10s. 6d. ‘Concerns the 
lives of a Greek family who farm the land, 


bringing with them not only the myths and 
legends of Hellas but also its civilizing 
spirit.—TLS 3-2-50. [A]. 

Woopxouse, Christopher Montague, 1917-. 
One omen. London, Hutchinson, 1949. 
9s. 6d. Twelve short stories about a British 
party parachuted to assist Greek guerillas. 


3. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY REPRINTED 
CLASSICS) 


BARNES, Djuna. A. Nightwood. London, 
Faber, 1949 [1936]. 12s. 6d. Something of a 
modern classic with an ‘appeal primarily 
to readers of poetry.’—introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. A. YU. 

FLAUBERT, Gustave, 1821-1880. A. Salambo; 
tr. by E. P. Mathers. London, Pushkin, 
1947 [new tr.; Ist French ed. 1862]. 10s. 6d. 
A* 


GIssING, George, 1857-1903. A. Life’s morning. 
London, Home and Van Thal, 1947 1888], 
12s. 6d. 

HEARN, Sicadio, 1850-1924. Selected writings; 
introd. by Malcolm Cowley, ed. by Henry 
Goodman. New York, Citadel pr., 1949. 
4 dollars. Sketches by an important if little 
known American, who eventually found the 
civilized qualities he sought in Japan. 
“Lafcadio Hearn’s brightest virtues were 
the compassion that sweetened all his work 
and the ability to spin out atmosphere like 
Japanese silk.’—Time 5-12-49. A 

James, Henry, 1843-1916. A. Washington 
square. London, Lehmann, 1949 [Mac- 
millan, 1881}. 8s. 6d. Play and film The 
Heiress was suggested by this important 
novel of James's early period. A*. 

MACKENzIE, Compton, 1882-. A. Poor rela- 
tions. London, Macdonald, 1949 [1919]. 
6s. A**. YS. 

1882-. 


MACKENZIE, Compton, A. Sinister 


sy London, Macdonald, 1949 [1913] 
6d. Sinister Street is the better known 
of these two titles. A**. YS. 

Munro, Hector Hugh (Saki, pseud.) 1870-1915. 
A. Complete novels - plays of Saki. 
London, Lane, 1949. 

Proust, Marcel, 1871- 1922. A; Remembrance 
of things past; tr. by C. 
London, Chatto, 1949 (1931 "(8v.), 
(12v.)]. 12v. each Js. 6d. Ranks with Joyce's 
Ulysses and Kafka’s Castle and Trial as 
most influential work of this century. A*. 

—Same. New York, Random [1932, c1927]. 2v 
10 dollars. American edition is probably 
the better buy (£4 5s. in a Wellington shop). 

Sassoon, Siegfried Lorraine, 1886-. A. Memoirs 
of an infantry officer. London, Faber, 
1948 [1934]. 7s. 6d. A*. YS. 

Sassoon, Siegfried Lorraine, 1886-. A. Sher- 
ston’s progress. London, Faber, 1949 [1934]. 
6s A. YS 


Surtees, Robert Smith, 1805-1864. A. Jorrock’s 
jaunts and jollities. London, Methuen, 
1948 [1835]. 8s. 6d. Robust humour in the 
saddle and out of it in England and France; 
many times reprinted since 1838. A. YS. 

THIRKELL, Angela (Mackail) 1890-. B. Marling 
Hall. London, Hamilton, 1949 [1942] 
a&B**. YS. 

THIRKELL, Angela (Mackail) 1890-. B. North- 

bridge Rectory. London, Hamilton, 1947 
[1941]. a&B**. YS. 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


BerNays, Edward L. How to make the library 
a dynamic force in social action. Wilson 
library bulletin 24:489-92 Mr °S0. Interest 
in public libraries can be advanced not by 
librarians but by a group of prominent 
laymen, friends of the library. Gives some 
findings of the Public Library Inquiry. 

Betts, Robert, and Schilz, ordon. The 
geographer and the library. Special libraries 
41:133-6 Ap °S0. A librarian and a geo- 
grapher discuss the wide range of literature 
of this science and the problems in its 
logical classification and grouping for use 
by geographers. 

Brapy, Margaret E. Comics—to read or not 
to read. Wilson library bulletin 24:662-8 
My °50. A discussion, with facts and figures, 
on the American comic; followed by a list 
of books of fun and adventure as substi- 
tutes for the comics, selected by Marie 
Foster. 

BURCHARD, John E. Multum in parvo... M/T 
library annual 1948 p. 7-20. ‘An open letter 
from the Dean of Humanities [ex Director 
of Libraries] to the Director of Libraries 
MIT’ on the provision of literature for 
undergraduate and senior students in uni- 
versities, as distinct from the collection of 
rare, costly and little used scholarly tomes. 
Browsing rooms are not favoured, and the 
author lists 300 names representing a 
minimum of 1,000 important works. 

CaRNOVSKY, Leon. The obligations and 
responsibilities of the librarian concerning 
censorship. Library quarterly 20:21-32 
Ja *50. ‘Censorship is an evil thing. In 
accepting it, in compromising, in “playing 
it safe’, the librarian is false to the highest 
obligations of his profession.’ 

Green, John C. e¢ rapid selector—an 
automatic library. Revue de la documenta- 
tion 17:66-9 °SO. A general description of 
the operation and possibilities of the Rapid 
selector, which inspects coded microfilms 
of publications at the rate of 10,000 frames 
a minute, and photographs the items 
required. 

HorrMaN, Wallace B. Service rating—a tool of 
supervision. Wilson library bulletin 24:605-7 
Ap °50. 


MIT library annual 1948, ed. by Vernon D. 
Tate and Margaret P. Hazen. Cambridge, 
Mass., The library, Massachusetts institute 
of technology [19497] 84p. (75c.) The first 
issue of an annual providing contributions 
to library literature as well as the conven- 
tional annual report. Titles o1 some of the 
articles included and not separately noted 
are: Publishing at MIT; The Arthur Rotch 
Memorial Library [on architecture]; The 
library and technique of research; the 
Gaffield collection [on the glass industry]. 

Mason, Evelyn Stuart. The children in our 
home towns; normal and abnormal be- 
havior patterns in relation to reading. 
Wilson library bulletin 24:290-3 Ap °S0. 

Oprnion of the Farmington plan in a techno- 
logical institution. M/T library annual 1948 
p. 58-69. The results of a questionnaire sent 
to faculty members of the MIT by the 
library, which participates in the plan for 
certain subjects only. A surprisingly large 
majority in favour of the scheme and its 
expansion into other languages and forms 
of publication was foun 

Sanpers, Elizabeth K. Seeing the library from 
the sidewalk. Wilson library bulletin 
24:508-10 Mr ‘S50. Suggestions for library 
displays. 

SCHEVENHELS, L. Public library development in 
Belgium. Library quarterly 20:39-42 Ja °S0. 
Author is Assistant Librarian in the 
Antwerp Central Public Library. 

Stewart, James D. Brown’s subject classifica- 
tion. Revue de la documentation 17 :56-63 °5S0. 

STuMMVOLL, J. Austrian libraries, past and 
present. Library quarterly 20:33-8 Ja °5S0. 
Author is Deputy Director of the Austrian 
National Library. 

Tause, M. The cataloguing of publications 
of corporate authors. Library quarterly 
20:1-20 Ja ’50. A scheme for simplification 
by reducing the number of necessary rules 
‘from over a hundred, plus that many more 
exceptions, to three rules with no excep- 
tions. 








NEW TITLES 


FROM THE CAXTON PRESS 


THE AXE 
A tragedy in verse by Allen Curnow 10/6 


A CENTENNIAL TREASURY OF 
OTAGO VERSE 
gathered by A. E. Currie 12/6 


CAPTAIN MARION 
by Alexandre Dumas translated by F. W. Reed 


(The story of the massacre of Captain Marion du Fresne by the Maoris) 


Hand made edition £1:1:0 ordinary edition 15/- 


IT WAS SO LATE 
Stories by Jobn Reece Cole 12/6 
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